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In the play the Third Shepherd says (11. 
164 ff.) :— 

" hold ye my mare/ this sek thou thrawe 

On my bak, 
Whylst I, with my hand, 
lawse the sek band." 

The tal goes on, 

"Now, neighbors, said the man, how much 
meale is there in my sacke now ? Marry, there 
is none at all, said they. Now by my faith, 
said he, even as much wit is in your heads, to 
strive for that thing you have not." 

The play goes on, the Third Shepherd 
speaking (11. 170 ff.) : — 

" Is not all shakyn owte/ and no meyll is therin? 
Primus Pastor, yey, that is no dowte./ 
Tercuis Pastor. so is youre wyttys thyn." 

The tale ends by asking, " Which was the 
wisest of all these three persons judge you?" 

The play introduces Jack Garcio who com- 
ments thus (11. 1S4 ff.) : — 

" Of all the foles I can tell, 
ffrom heven unto hell, 
ye thre bere the bell." 

The few specific differences of the play from 
the tale are so slight as further to show that 
the source of the play-wright was in nearly the 
same form as the tale printed by Hazlitt. These 
specific differences are three. The first is the 
omission in the play of the bridge. The 
omission may, perhaps, be safely assumed to 
be due to scenic difficulties. The second 
difference is in the quarrel, where the tale 
gives to the second man, the words, " If that 
thou make much to doe, I will put my finger 
in thy mouth." While in the play the threat 
is phrased thus by the the First Shepherd (11. 
120 ff.) :— 

" Knafe, hens I byd flytt/as good that thou do, 
Or I shall the hytt /on thi pate, lo. 
Shall thou reyll.' 1 

The third difference is when the third person 
arrives. The tale says "Another man of Go- 
tham came from the market." But in the play 
the Second Shepherd says (11. 125 ff.), 

"here comys slaw-pas e 
ffro the myln whele." 

The likenesses do not prove that the tale 
used by the play-wright, and the tale printed 
in 1630, are identical. But they, together with 
the differences, which, beside the general ex- 
pansion of dialogue and dramatic tre tment, 
are very slight, seem to make it probable that 



the two forms are nearly alike. If this could 
be proved true, it would show that the tale of 
the Men of Gotham had assumed a definite 
form as early as the last half of the fifteenth 
century, when the Towneley MS. was written. 
It is, perhaps, worth noting that the story as 
it occurs, No. xxiv in A Hundred Merry Talys, 
edited by Dr. Herman Oesterley, London, 1866, 
from the edition of 1526, is not so close to the 
play, as the tale I have already examined. The 
differences are fundamental : for to mention no 
others, the tale of 1526 does not suggest that 
the sheep become really present to the heated 
imaginations of the disputants. Furthermore, 
it says that the men fell "to buffetys, thateche 
one knokkyd other well about the heddys w' 
theyre fystys ; " while in the play, and the tale 
of 1630, the disputants never actually come to 
blows. 

Horace A. Eaton. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



BRANDL'S SUPPLEMENT TO 

DO DSL EY. 
Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England 
vor Shakespeare : ein Erganzungsband zu 
Dodsley's Old English Plays. Herausgege- 
ben von Alois Brandl. Strassburg: Karl 
J. Triibner 1898 (Quellen und Forschungen, 
No. lxxx). 8vo, pp. cxxvi-f 667. Price 20 m. 
The idea and the general plan of this work are 
excellent, and the republic of letters is under 
great obligations to Prof. Brandl for carrying 
through so laborious an undertaking, and for 
making easily accessible so many historically 
important plays from the exceedingly impor- 
tant transitional period just preceding Shaks- 
pere. A few of the pieces included in this 
volume, such as Pride of Life, Mankind (to be 
found in Prof. Manly's recent work), fohan 
fohan,Respublica, King Darius, and Horestes> 
were to be found, generally in very limited 
modern reprints. The rest have never before 
been reprinted. The morality of Nature is 
here for the first time reproduced ; the three 
plays of John Heywood given are all of that 
author's strictly dramatic works of unques- 
tioned ascription not previously reprinted ; 
Misogonus, printed from the Duke of Devon- 
shire's manuscript, has never before seen the 
light, and proves to be a historical treasure and 
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the most valuable item in the volume; Gis- 
mond of Salem, \ believe.has also been printed 
by Mr. Gollancz, although his edition I have 
not been able to find ; while Common Condi- 
tions, the last play in this collection, is in mod- 
ern type a novelty, and is also of considerable 
historical interest. The others from this period 
which have escaped the zeal of the present 
editor and of Messrs. Bullen, Hazlitt, Collier, 
and Halliwell-Phillips, and are still unedited, 
are mostly of little value and can well await 
their turn. Two or three of them indeed, in- 
cluding the pre-Shaksperean Richard II and 
the morality of Marie Magdalene, are already 
in the hands of editors. This generation is 
doing its full share in the accumulation of ma- 
terials for the coming history of the English 
Drama. 

The plan of Prof. Brandt's volume, as I have 
said, is excellent. As to its execution, in all 
its parts, the same cannot be said. It is indeed 
much better than the work of Hazlitt or of al- 
most all other English editors. The Introduc- 
tion is full of suggestive, if not always indis- 
putable, generalization. Questions of prove- 
nience, date, authorship, analysis of plot, 
sources, language, versification, and stage 
presentation, in each play receive abundant 
attention. Questions of sources and literary 
affiliations probably receive more thorough 
treatment than any others. The general group- 
ings proposed for the dramas of the period are 
very convenient. The main groups suggested 
are as follows: 1. The Death and Judgment 
Group ; 2. The Death and Mercy Group ; 3. 
The World and the Deadly Sins Group — these 
three for the Moralities ; 4. The Interludes and 
Disputation-pieces ; 5. Polemical Dramas of 
the Reformation including (a) Bale and his 
School, (b) Lyndsay and his School ; 6. School 
Dramas ; 7. Early Tragedy ; 8. Early Roman- 
tic Comedy. Prof. Brandl's main error is in 
apparently not recognizing the fact that any 
grouping of plays so diverse in character is 
necessarily tentative and partial. Minor points 
in common there are enough in the plays within 
each of his groups ; and the analogy of motif 
to the Ship of Fools in one, or to the Battle of 
the Virtues and Vices in another, is sufficiently 
suggestive and suggested. But the contention 
that there was direct dependence on a common 



model throughout does not seem to be entirely 
substantiated in all his cases. In the question 
of stage presentation, moreover, the editor's 
discussion offers much that is very question, 
able with much that is original and valuable. 
In this as in some other topics, Prof. Brandl has 
perhaps been too ambitious of immediate re- 
sults. A more thorough investigation of these 
matters is demanded before we can safely gen- 
eralize. I add below queries on some partic- 
ular points in the Introduction which seem to 
need further consideration. 

The texts themselves, so far as I have been 
able to test them, are generally good, although 
not all of the same degree of excellence. Oc- 
casionally the proof-reading has been a little 
careless, especially in the matter of punctua- 
tion, so that in a number of cases in this way 
the meaning has been entirely obscured or 
perverted. The notes are either too many or 
too few, and seem too frequently ill-considered. 
A great many points are passed over which are 
of equal obscurity with those of which the ex- 
planation is attempted. 

Page xx : It is difficult to understand from 
lines 9, 109 ff., 269, and 474 of Pride of Life 

("Nou stondit stil & beth hende 1 ' .... 
"Nou beit in pes & beit hende 

& distourbit nort oure place *'.... 
*' li r^y lep e oure foe lake M . ... 
" Pes & listenith to my sawe 
. ... be re neuer so bolde.' 1 ) 

how Prof. Brandl can bring himself to infer 
that " der Spielplatz sei dagegen durch einen 
Graben geschiitzt gewesen." This is one of 
many instances relating to matters of the stage 
in which the editor's imagination seems to run 
away with his judgment. The collateral evi- 
dence from Sharp and others cited to support 
this theory rests on an entirely different basis. 

P. xxi : The reference to Scaliger's Poetices 
should be to "Lib. 1, Cap. 21." The quota- 
tion is not very accurately given. 

P. xxxii: " Die Vorderbilhne heisst deambu- 
latorye" .... "Hinterbiihne heisst cryke, war 
also ein dunkler Raum," etc. This by way of 
comment on lines 830 (" Ryse now and go 
wyth me in this deambulatorye ") and 763 
(. . . . my [ny=nigh?] dede in pe cryke") of 
Mankind! How can these passages be taken 
to refer to the stage as such ? And what is the 
editor's interpretation of cryke f Is it, per- 
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haps, connected with the "Graben" and 
" Wassergraben " of the previous discussion? 
But then how " ein dunkler Rautn ? " 

Pp. xxxiii, xliv : For the date of printing of 
Nature 1538 is conjectured. The Vict. Natl. 
Biog. conjectures 1510-20. For the date of 
composition "before 1500" is usually assumed, 
on the ground that the piece was written by 
Henry Medwall, chaplain to Cardinal Morton 
(the latter died in 1500), and from line 1438 (at 
end of part 1 : . . . 

"there ys myche more of thys processe, where- 
in we shall do our besynes . . . Toshewytvnto 
you after our guyse ; whan my lord shall so 
deuyse, I shal be at hys pleasure ") 

it is supposed that the performance took place 
before the Cardinal. The evidence is some- 
what uncertain, but in default of better may 
stand. Medwall lived on into at least the 
second decade of the sixteenth century, and 
in 1516 another piece of his, now lost, was pro- 
duced before the king. The style and diction 
of Nature seem rather to place it after 1500 
than before, but perhaps it was revised before 
publication. It is a very tedious piece, but 
shows some advance in handling dialogue, and 
in conceiving comic situations. Coarseness 
beyond even the Elizabethan wont disfigures 
this and many of the plays in this volume. 

P. xxxvii : The statement that lines 835 f. of 
Nature are "die ersten Satze in ungebundener 
Rede im englischen Drama" should inspire 
some investigator to seek for some still earlier 
specimen. The statement seems hazardous. 

P. xli : The Four Elements, it is suggested, 
is a direct imitation of Nature. This seems 
improbable, for the fundamental motives in the 
two pieces are different ; in one the praise of 
learning and " many proper points of philoso- 
phy natural," in the other the familiar morality 
story of the progress of man subjected to the 
temptation of the world's vices. "Nature" 
seems to be an essentially different conception 
in one from the other. 

P. xlviii : I wish that Prof. Brandl could have 
found room for the interesting Disputation- 
piece Of Gentylnes and Nobylyte (c. 1535), 
which is often ascribed to Heywood. A re- 
print edited by J. H. Burn appeared in 1829, 
but of only twenty-three copies. The British 
Museum copy of the original unfortunately is 



partly in fac-simile. There is also a copy in 
the Bodleian (Ashmole 1766; old mark Ashm. 
E. 38). "Two leaves of a Morality by Hey- 
wood," entered in the B. M. catalogue (C. 39 
R) I find are from this dialogue. 

Pp. liv-lv : What is the evidence for the 
statement that the Pardoner and the Friar 
"spielt in einer Kirche? " Simply because the 
disputation is imagined as taking place in the 
curate's church ? How far are we to go then 
with this manner of reasoning? 

How much " Decorationswechsel " there 
was on the stage before Shakspere is a highly 
interesting question ; but nothing can be in- 
ferred from the use of the name "The Curtain" 
in 1576, for the second London theatre, which 
was so-called because the ground on which it 
was built had long borne that name — presum- 
ably derived from low Latin curtina, a little 
court, as Mr. Symonds suggests (Shakspere's 
Predecessors 277 ; cf. also Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, seventh 
ed. i 364). 

P. lxxvii: Was Misogonus the play performed 
31st December, 1559, and stopped as offensive 
to the Queen, as Mr. Fleay conjectures? The 
probable date of the play agrees well enough, 
but so far as I can see neither the analysis in 
Collier nor the complete play as here presented 
show "ample reason for the Queen's offence; " 
for the virgin Queen on other occasions bore 
without blushing even greater coarseness than 
Misogonus contains. Prof. Brandl's objection, 
however, that the term "sport" could hardly 
be applied to this play is not well taken. Our 
ancestors freely applied that and similar terms 
to many a far more " frommes Stiick " (see p. 
lxxviii) than this ; and the parts of Cacurgus 
and the rustics are, even to moderns, suffici- 
ently diverting. 

The question of the authorship of Misogonus 
is an interesting puzzle. The name of Lau- 
rentius Baricona with the date " Ketther- 
ringe Die 20 Novembris Anno 1577 " appears 
on the title page of the MS. Was "Bariojna" 
author, transcriber, or owner of the MS.? And 
is "Bari<»na " really a name, either proper or 
common? Is the word an anagram? Doubtless 
the latter and standing for Johnson, as Prof. 
Kittredge has so ingeniously demonstrated 
(see his letter to the Nation of March 16, 1899, 
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p. 202). For the personal history of "Lawrence 
Johnson" see further the letter of Prof. Kit- 
tredgejust referred to. The prologue is signed 
"Thomas Rychardes." Was the latter also 
author of the entire play, as Prof. Brandl 
and Collier believe ? This seems highly im- 
probable, because of the allusion to "our 
author " in line 24, which Prof. Brandl ap- 
parently overlooks. The whole question is 
involved in a further complication which Prof. 
Brandl ignores in both Introduction and text. 
On the original MS. under the name of Thomas 
Rychardes is written in another hand and in a 
lighter ink the words 

Thomas Warde 

Berfold * I577- 
I submit the conjecture that Thomas Warde 
was the owner of the MS. in 1577; that Thomas 
Rychardes was the author of the prologue and 
translator and adapter of the entire play from 
some Latin or Italian source as yet unknown, 
inserting very freely from his own invention 
most of the low comedy scenes with their 
marked English flavor; and that "Laurentius 
Barifcma " or Johnson was either only a tran- 
scriber or another owner of the MS., — prob- 
ably the latter. It is noteworthy that the 
division of scenes in the play is after the 
continental rather than the English manner; 
that is, a new scene is marked whenever an 
important character comes on the stage. For 
the date, the diction as well as most of the 
allusions corroborate the conjecture of circa 
1560. Page 426, line 148, "with conscience 
and dewty and lawes of the kinge," however, 
seems to contradict this, and to conflict with 
437, line i, "stay, 'ith quenes name." 

Pp. lxxxv-vi : Again the whole question of 
what may be fairly inferred as to scenery and 
properties from references in the dialogue 
comes up : 

" At yone same turrit which you see is your 
father's place " — must we infer from this that 
a "gemalte Facade" representing this "turrit" 
stood on the stage ? Or was it not probably all 
imagined, as we know was more often the case 
on the later Elizabethan stage? A thorough- 
going history of English stage-craft down to 
the Restoration, which will do for the English 
theatre what the recent work of Germain Bapst 

* Berfold, or *' Barfolde M is mentioned in line 200 of Hey- 
wood's Play of the Wether. 



(Essai sur I'Hisioire du Theatre, Paris, 1893. — 
Cf. especially Part ii, ch. ii, on "La ScSne etle 
D£cor au xvi e Steele ") does for the French, is 
urgently needed, before we can make definite 
conclusions on these and similar points. 

Pp. xcvii f.: The editor gives British Museum 
MS. Lansdowne 786 of Gismond o/Salern with 
reference to the versions of MS. Hargrave 205 
and the edition of 1591 reprinted in Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, but ignores the version in Add. 34, 
312 (with Political Tracts, etc.). This is doubt- 
less a later version than any of the others (con- 
jecturally about 1600, or even later), but is in- 
teresting in the whole series of English ver- 
sions of the Gismonda story. It is mostly in 
blank verse. At fol. 139 begin 

"The Actors Names 

Tancred King of Salem 

Ghismonda the princes, daughter to the King, 
& widdow to the Duke of Capua's son 

Guiscardo a gentleman appoynted by the 
King to attend her, & of his councell 

p;tS & Huniers 

Glausamonda a Chronomasticall courtier 
Mris Minks, the princes wayting woman 
Embassadour from the Duke of Capua 
An Executioner" 
The Prologue begins : 
" 1ft be a fault to show you, how a story 
May be pr^servid longer in memory." . . . 
And Act I : 

"Enter Gabriello & Pasquino 

Gab. It cawnot strike into my head, a Lady 

So fresh, so fasting, plumpe, & prurient [sic] 
As our great widow princes is," etc. 

At fol. 153 b occurs the following passage 
with an attempt at a lyric, rather in the seven- 
teenth century manner, as it seems to me : 

" Embass. Douth she mourne still ? 

Glaus. As Cloris for Amintas. 

Embass. How was that? 

Glaus. Will you know in verse or prose? 

Embass. Either so it be breefe 

Glaus. Then you shall heare it two wayes 
Musically, & wittilye yet both at once 
"Cloris sate, & sitting slept, 
"Sleeping sight, & sighing wept, 
"And slept, & sight, & wept againe, 
"For Amintus that was slayne. 
"Oh, had you seene his face quoth she 
"So sweet, so full of maiestye 
"And then she stopt, & then she cries, 
"Amintus, Amintus, & so she dies." 

In Mr. J. Churton Collin's Essays and 
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Studies, p. 121, the statement is made that 
"from such plays as Cammelli's Painphila, 
Rucellai's Rosmunda, and Groto's Hadriana, 
sprang Tancred and Gismunda. ..." These 
pieces are not considered in Prof. Brandl's dis- 
cussion of the source. The statement should 
at least have been noticed and checked. It is 
important if true. 

The text of the plays should have been pro- 
vided by the printer with running page-heads. 
Without them it is difficult to find anything ex- 
cept by continual reference to the Table of 
Contents. 

In the present text of Mankind there are 
numerous smaller divergencies from the text 
recently printed by Prof. Manly, in his Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. A few 
of these cases I subjoin as interesting illustra- 
tions of the difficulties of manuscript interpre- 
tation. 

Line 19, Brandl reads "Dyverse not yowur 
sylffe; " Manly, "Dyverte not; " L. 36, B. "pe 
precyose rew that runnyth ; " M. " precyose 
reuer;" L. 38, B. "so nedefull to owur en- 
tent; " M. "so redefull." Prof. Brandl's note 
to line 80 (" Do wey, goode Adam, do wey ") 
is curious. "Goode adam: die heutige Ver- 
wiinschung god dam(n) mit euphemistischen 
good und a als Rest von thee!" Line 103, B. 
"how wrechys delyte in per sympull weys ; " 
M. "ifAersynfull weys." 

In Nature the notes should explain, among 
others, lines 756-7, and 827, in Part I ; and in 
Part II line 120 ("ye hase"=jw, has?) 

The editor's note to Part I, lines 631, 651, 675, 
etc., that pe world in the distribution of the 
dialogue stands for Worldly Affection is ob- 
viously an error as far as concerns line 675 
where Worldly Affection is addressed by 
name. The World in parts of the scene is 
plainly the same character as the Mundus of 
the introductory stage-directions. Elsewhere 
there is evident confusion in the distribution of 
the parts. Line 955: it is not necessary to 
conjecture "fitting" instead of "syttyng." 
The latter form is frequent in early sixteenth 
century English, as later in Spenser, Compare 
the French idiom "il ne siedpas." In Part II, 
line 53, " I now " is evidently intended in the 
original for enow. So Part II, line 776. 

In Heywood's Play of Love, line 266, what 



is "shorners"? Should not the word be 
skornersf Lines 395 ("nobs for malous "), 
630 (" brendryd "), 984 (" euyn a water "), and 
1370 ("by my sheth well ye"), call for explana- 
tion in the Notes. 

In The Play of the Wether the notes are si- 
lent on line 898 ("nycebyceters"). 

Respublica presents a few improved readings, 
but otherwise very little change from Collier's 
text. Ill, iii 14, "I polde" is polled or ypolled 
=robbed, cheated, rather than pulled as the 
editor thinks. The notes on this play do not 
seem very happy. See, for example, the note 
to III, vi, 58! 

The text of Ryng Daryus I have collated 
with a transcript in my possession, collated in 
turn with the original. Numerous discrepan- 
cies in the use of i and y I find in Brandl, as 
well as carelessness in indicating expanded 
contractions by italics (especially and for &). 
But the text is essentially accurate and an im- 
provement on Halliwell's. Misplaced commas 
too frequently pervert the meaning. Strike 
out, thus, comma in line 89 after "bad " ; 782 
colon after " condicion " ; 868 comma after 
"thinke." The four following corrections are 
from my collation : In line 738 "haste" should 
be printed " harte " ; in 895 " Or " in place of 
"Oo" ; in 950 "iesting " instead of " testing" ; 
in 1149 insert "out" after "come." 

I have similarly tested the first two or three 
pages of the text of Misogonus from my trans- 
cript of the prologue and a few other parts. I 
should say that Prof. Brandl's transcriber has 
depended too much upon the old transcript 
which is bound up with the original MS., which 
has many errors, as Collier says in a note in. 
scribed upon it. The original MS. is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and many errors may be par- 
doned on this account. The importance of the 
play is such, however, that it is to be hoped 
that a new edition of Misogonus in separate 
form, re-collated with the original, will be un- 
dertaken before long. As it is, the present 
text swarms with puzzling jargon, some of it, 
no doubt, due to misreading of the original. 
See, for example, p. 474, 1. 145: " Yeaue in 
wenye likt me ; whole we your tauke, whole 
yow take for your paines ? " Here the editor 
suggests a possible interpretation, but scores 
of other cases are left unexplained in the notes. 
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Examples are pp. 431,1. 48 ("buminge"); 437,1. 
6 ("swibbold"); 448, 1. 143 ("sland"); 467, 1. 264 
("trullit"); 470,1. 59 ("mithers eft"); 472,1. 70; 
473, 1. 107; 476, 11. 30, 36 ("grombold"). I sub- 
join a few corrections, and a few suggested 
emendations which I have noted, selected from 
a longer list. A few corrections from the MS. 
are indicated by an asterisk. 

Prologue, 1. 36*, in the MS. reads "wychat" 
[sic] instead of " wherat"; 1. 40* "wear" for 
"wear"; 1. 41 put comma for colon after "do." 
At end* add name of "Thomas Warde " as 
noted above. 

Dele comma p. 434,1. 17 after "knaue"; 444, 
1. 25 transpose comma from after "not" to after 
"what"; 448, 1. 152 insert comma after "Soft"; 
449, 1. 186 insert semicolon after "borde"; and 
in 1. 188 after "tis " ; 450, 1. 236 insert comma 
before "Jake "; 453, 1. 24 insert comma after 
"well"; 456, 1. 135 dele colon after "faughte " ; 
458, 1. 15 dele comma after "one"; 461, 1. 107 
dele semicolon after " far " (=farther) and for 
" how " read " thow " ; 464, 1. 178 dele comma 
after "both"; 465, 1. 214 dele colon after "talk- 
est"; 467, 1. 265 insert semicolon after "some- 
what " ; 473, 1. 88 transpose comma from after 
"dout" to after "can"; 476, 1. 30 insert comma 
after "the" (=thee); so 1. 33 after "the" (again 
=thee); 483, 1. 7 dele commas after "what" and 
"somere",and interrogation point after "here." 

I, ii 24 "his none sonne" is his own soft, and 
not "sein nicht-Sohn" as the editor thinks; 1. 
50 "I hate everye white"=/M' it every whit. 

I, Hi 12 "A moringe lighte one that foules 
face of thine! " is obviously 'A murrain light 
on that fool's face of thine.' Can Prof. Brandl 
be serious in his note: " moringe— mooring : 
ein Kettenanker (nicht bloss eine Klinge) soil 
dir in dein Narrengesicht fahren! "? The note 
on 11. 47-48 is almost equally curious. 

I, iv 17 "knaue an grane" is knave in grain, 
and grane does not"=Gabelzinke." 

II, i 20 "fall in a dme"—/all into a fume, and 
not 'foam' at all; 1. 32 "cosiner" does not 
—customer ; 1. 47 " with a wilde " is probably 
' with a will ' rather than 'with a wile ' ; 1. 64 
"will you never hinn? " should probably read 
"will you never linn" orperhaps "blinn", that 
is, cease. 

II, ii 54 "stie" probably should be "stir". 
II, iii 49 read "you Jack-sauce." 



II, iv8 for "tickes" read "t[r]ickes"; 65 
"pntes it in sure" is probably meant for "puts 
it inure "that is, in use; 96 for"thie" read 
"th[r]ie"; 105 the simple stage-direction 
"quater' '=four times (that is, repeat four times) 
is misunderstood and interpreted with super- 
fluous ingenuity bytheeditor; 159 for "beaten" 
read "beat as/" 202 "greegroat"=x^ay groat 
and not "(de)gree groat=Preisgroschen; " mis- 
applied ingenuity is shown in the (unnecessary) 
explanation of "saunce bell; " 212 "bonably"= 
abominably(f) ; 245 "He patert"= I'll patter 
it(?) ; 289"Houle laughe "=who will laugh, 
rather than ho, we will laugh. 

II, v. 32 "pild" is misinterpreted (cf. "polde" 
of Respublica\\\,\\\, 14); 46 for "manger" read 
"mauger"; 53 "gitt"=gi' it, that is, give it; 60 
"couck stole" of course is for cucking-stool 
and nothing other. 

III, i, 19 read "one" for 'once'; 51 I strongly 
doubt the editor's explanation of "who-chit- 
tals " ; 63 " cagin " is rustic for 'occasion' and 
not from "cag=kr/inken";68 "gouse"is surely 
misinterpreted; 165 I suspect that "loue" 
should be "loule", for louely. 

Ill, ii, 16 for "It" read " I " ; 23 presents us 
Lyly's "cooling card" long before either 
Greene or Euphues; 67 "(ett"=feat(?). 

III, iii, 6 "sposation"— rustic for 'deposition'; 
19 read "speafchifye]" rather than spea\cifye~\; 
72 "good land" like "land's sakes " is still 
good colloquial English and can hardly be de- 
rived from la(dikt)n even with the help of 
marks of parenthesis ; "laud" in IV, iii, 1 and 
13, should probably read "land ", as here; 85 
"A taukes so father millerlye" (with excision 
of the editor's comma after "so") is, I take it, 
rustic for "he talks so familiarly," "millerly " 
does not "=of my lady" (save the mark!); 87 
It is a reach of subtlety beyond my imagining 
to grasp how the editor sees in "bedewoman" 
the meaning "Gebetsweib" conjoined with 
that of "Bettweib " ; here the editor is more 
"komisch" than the author, who usually does 
not omit such opportunities; 115 "saft=safety, 
eine Betheuerung" — Nego. 

IV, i 21 "Whale" is not "statt hail," but a 
contraction for "what will ye," as the context 
shows; 46 "Iogetes wones"='logic once,' and 
not logicians; 98 "ye mist cushinge"=_)>0» 
missed the mark (cushion) — with no possible 
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reference to a "Polstertanz"; 125 "vmbert" is 
surely misinterpreted by the editor; so is "wo" 
in 1. 148, which should be perhaps 'mo'; 133 for 
"we" perhaps read "wer[e]" — "clementid"= 
St. Clement's tide. 

IV, ii, 6 read "Stand out of my wayy, halter," 
"nakte"=naked; 33 "hennardly knaves" is 
possibly mis-read or mis-written for "koward- 
ly", h for k and nn for w are not infrequently 
mistaken. 

IV, iii, 26 "peke pies" I suppose=pic& pease; 
76 "this geare will notcoien"=cotton, and not 
"cote=vorwdrts gehen." Halliwell, Nares, or 
almost any glossary would have helped the 
editor out on this word. Cf. (from Nares) B. 
& Fl, Mons. Thomas IV, viii "Thisgeer will 
cotton," or see in Brandl p. 611, 1. 363 "Now 
this geare cottons," as well as p. 622, 1. 679 
"this greare coctes" which doubtless should 
be "this geare cottons." — And so ends this 
strange eventful history of Misogonus ! 

Horestes 1 have compared throughout with 
my collated copy of Collier's reprint. The 
text is an improvement on Collier's, but is 
marred by faulty punctuation, which in many 
cases quite spoils the sense. Corrections de- 
rived from my collation are marked by an as- 
terisk. L. 15* insert "to" after "thynges"; 
91* dele c in "schowe"; 101 "SongW— soft; 
161* read "bownes" instead of "bewnes"; in- 
sert interrogation point at end of 1. 198*; 229* 
insert comma after "kinge"; 234 "Meros" is 
rather a misprint for "Minos" than "Mors" — 
but perhaps quite right as it stands=//£ooS= 
destiny; 251* read "we" for "me"; 282* dele 
comma after "straight"; 333 insert comma 
after "newse" and dele after "ist"; 390 substi- 
tute comma for colon after "grote"; 505 insert 
comma after "grace"; 522 dele commas after 
"Protegeus" and "kinge"; "lykenes"=likens; 
528 add commas after "world" and "knowe"; 
"sco\\"=sckool; 684 perhaps read 'ytey" in- 
stead of "fley"; 698 dele comma after "the"; 
836 dele comma after "prouide"; 954* read 
"so" instead of "to"; 996, 1000, 1012 dele 
commas within the line; 1016 dele comma after 
"craue"; 1055 dele comma after "clothes"; 
1118 dele comma after "intend"; 1136 insert 
colon after "consyst". 

Gismond of Salem III, ii, 34 for "streaue" 
read "streame": V, iii 37 dele comma after 
"secret ely". 



Common Conditions 1. 363 insert comma after 
"cottons"; so in 1. 693 after "awaie"; 768 for 
"a baste" read "avast" (a mariner's term); 845 
read "the[e"] in place of "be"; 1091 dele 
comma after "self" and add comma after 
"matched"; 1095 dele comma after "For"; 
inofor "it" read "yet"; 1149 transpose inter- 
rogation mark to follow "herein"; 1161 "bar- 
lakyng"=Ay our ladykin; 1174 "a napell a 
nan"=«« apple anon. 

These are but a part of the corrections I 
have noted. It is evident that sufficient care 
has not been given to the printing of the texts, 
and that the notes should either have been 
omitted altogether or made much better. The 
many who have profited by Prof. Brandl 's 
work in other fields must deeply regret that he 
allowed such work as the Notes to this volume 
to appear with his signature. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
(Conclusion.) 

E. La main malheurense, anonymous, with 
complete and detailed vocabulary, by H. A. 
Guerber. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 
1898. 8vo, pp. i+106. 

F. Le chien du capitaine, par Louis Enault. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary, by C. Fon- 
taine, B.L., L.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. iv+142. 

G. La fille du depute, par Georges Oh net. 
With notes by George A. D. Beck. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. 
v+204. 

E. Miss Guerber is singularly happy in her 
selection of stories. Her two volumes of 
Conies et Ugendes contain charming tales for 
beginners, the first volume being ideal for 
children, omitting as it does the foolish, more 
than childish, stories so often found in texts 
prepared for the youngest pupils. Her recent 
choice of the anonymous story La main mal- 
keureuse is as fortunate as her other selections. 
It consists of a simple story of everyday life. It 
is prepared mainly for beginners, as it should 
be, and the editress follows a plan, more or 
less original, of combining vocabulary and 
notes. A vocabulary added to a text is always 
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